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comforts. 
delphia, Pa. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
XXXVII. 
WHERE Charity is there is love to God and love to 
man; but where that is wanting zeal toward God fails, 
and neighbors and friends are also disregarded. 


From an Advice of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1706. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“A PATH ACROSS THE WAVES.” 


THE moonlight made a path across the waves, 
A golden path between the earth and sky, 

A miracle of beauty, leading straight 

From us to God on high. 

Then came a cloud between, a shadow fell 
Upon us, as we stood there on the beach ; 
Darkly it fell and low, 

Though still far out as eye could reach 

The golden path yet skyward led, 

As if to say to us in darkness there, 

Be patient, wait a little while ; 

The cloud will pass, grim sorrow and despair 
Will pass, keep thy eye with faith unfaltering 
Upon the light beyond thy circle small, 

It will not fail, for God's great love it is, 
Tender and infinite and over all.’’ 


A... P. 


Papers and Avdresses at Chautauqua. 


Il. 
WHAT QUAKERISM STANDS FOR. | 
BY WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL. 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 
But the cry of the early Friends, ‘“‘ Turn within,” 
‘Mind the Light,” was not a call to mysticism, not a 
signal for withdrawal from the world. Barclay writ- | 
ing his “ Apology,” Ellwood studying Latin with 
Milton, Fox himself securing a Hebrew grammar, | 
that he might have more light by which to search | 
the Scriptures of truth, abundantly testify that the 
early Friends held the voice of God in the soul 
to be a precious gift, carrying with it the obligation 
not only to listen, but to use every means by which 
they might better understand. The schools set up by | 
them; the orderly institution of their meetings ; | 
their activity in the reform of the penal code, the | 
management of prisons, the laws respecting marriage | 
and the rules of evidence in the courts of law ; their | 
diligence in business—these testify that they found 
the law of Goda rule of life, requiring them not to | 
withdraw from the world, but to live and labor in it. | 


Thus it came that they refused to divide the activities 
of life into two parts, the worldly and the other- 
worldly, but held that every commonplace detail of | 
sowing or reaping or buying, or going a journey, 
should be ordered by the same law which governed 
the conduct of the meeting for worship. If every 








man is indeed a citizen of God’s kingdom, then every 
act must be related to that citizenship, and the con- 
sciousness of the divine indwelling will make the 
drudgery of life become the conscious service of the 
Most High. 

Indeed, it was not for doctrine that the early 
Friends were chiefly remarkable. Professor Masson, 
the great historian of the Commonwealth, declares 
that their chief claim to distinction and the great 
cause of their persecution was not peculiarity of 
religious belief, but resolute application of belief 
to the business of life. If it is a matter of ex- 
perience that every human soul is blessed with 
immediate access to the Divine, then men are in 
very deed brothers, endowed with the same high 
privilege. Let this principle once govern in the 
hearts of men, certain inevitable results must follow. 
There is at once an end of the priesthood. If this 
be the proper view of the relations of men to each 
other and to God, there can be no class privileged to 
minister for and instead of their fellows, for every 
man is a priest of God, and they can be helpful one 
to another only in the degree in which some havé 
been favored with clearer vision, or have been more 
faithful to walk where the light was seen to shine. 
And so the ministry could in no wise be a profession, 
to be adopted asa means of livelihood or advance- 
ment, but must ever be regarded as a gift, to be freely 
shared as it had been freely received. This law of 
God, written in the hearts, puts the relations of men 
in business and society upon a new and better basis. 
Confidence takes the place of suspicion; mutual 
helpfulness replaces rivalry ; ostentation and display 
can find no motive when brotherly kindness prevails ; 
directness and simplicity of speech are the natural 
course when there is no desire to flatter or deceive ; 


| the peace of the world is the natural result of peace 


in the individual heart. These testimonies the early 
Friends maintained as individuals. They could not 
pay tithes—that were to support what they believed 
to be an hireling ministry; they could not take 
judicial oaths—that were to disobey what they under- 
stood to be a direct command of Jesus, and to imply 
that their statement of fact required some such con- 


| firmation ; they could not adopt the flattering speech 


of their time—to say ‘‘ you” to one and “ thou”’ to 
another, or to bow their heads in salutation was not 
consistent with their faith that all men are alike the 
children of a heavenly Father; they could not do 
aught to injure a fellow mortal, and hence could not 
take arms or support in any way the waging of war; 
in buying and selling they could not ask one price 
expecting to receive another, nor could they reap a 
profit from making or dealing in the wares of fashion 
and foppery. ‘‘ Quakerism in its kernel,” says Pro- 
fessor Masson, “‘ was but the revived Christian mor- 
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ality of meekness, piety, benevolence, purity, truth- 
fulness, peacefulness, and passivity.”’ 

Certain of these testimonies presently resulted in 
peculiarities. Plainness of dress became “ the plain 
dress,’ and finally almost a uniform; plainness of 
speech, originally simplicity, directness, truthfulness, 
became “the plain language,” and at last almost a 
dialect ; the informal methods of the meetings for 
worship or for business hardened at last into a system 
not always free from excessive formality. But 
Quakerism itself is independent of the form in which 
its testimonies have been expressed. The early 
Quakers were distinguished, as Professsor Masson 
says, first ‘‘ by the thorough form of their apprehen- 
sion of that doctrine of the ‘ Inner L‘ght,’ or immedi- 
ate revelation of the Spirit ;’’ and in the second place, 
and chiefly, as he elsewhere says, “ by their courage and 
tenacity in carrying out the influences from that doc- 
trine in every sentence of their own speech and every 
hour of their conduct.” Such faith and such practice 
must always take account of small things; indeed, 
such faith must not infrequently be manifested by the 
absolute refusal to concede what seems the merest 
punctilio of indifferent practice. The moral quality 
of actions, like the size of objects in the material 
world, seems different from different standpoints. A 
particular deed, trifling in itself, sometimes comes to 
stand for a principle, a life, for faith itself. It may be 


like those little figures which the mathematicians 
name exponents—insignificant in themselves, but by 
their position and relation assuming tremendous im- 


portance. William Penn would rather be driven from 
home than pay “hat service’ to his father, but 
Penn's Quakerism did not concern itself first or 
chiefly with clothing or with manners. When the 
young convert from the fashionable world was 
puzzling over the demands of his new religion, he 
asked George Fox if he should continue to wear his 
sword. The answer lays down with great simplicity 


the Quaker law: ‘Wear thy sword,” said he, “as | 


long as thou canst.’’ Quakerism, Christianity, as it 
is understood by the Society of Friends, makes no 
light demand; it requires faithfulness, not to a 
standard set up by authority from without, but faith- 


fulness in the erection and maintenance and develop- | 


ment of a standard for which the individual is re- 
sponsible. There could be no greater treason to its 
vital principle than to make it consist in particular 
external acts or practices, however important these 
may have been in the testimony bearing of a particu- 
lar time. In this view the life must always be more 
than meat, the body than the rainment in which it is, 
for the time, most suitably clad. 

As Prof. Masson testifies of the early Friends, 
“The ministry was to be as the spirit moved; all 
equally might speak or be silent; poor as well as 
rich, unlearned as well as learned, women as well as 
men. Yet with all this liberty among themselves, 
what unanimity in the moral purport of their teach- 
ings! Their restless dissatisfaction with the estab- 
lished church and with all known varieties of dissent, 
their passion for a full reception of Christ as the 
fountain head, their searchings of the Scriptures, 
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their private raptures and meditations, their prayers 
and consultations in public, had resulted in a simple 
reissue of the Christianity of the Sermon on the 
Mount.” Is there not continued need for this Chris- 
tianity? ‘ Quakerism,” it has been said, ‘‘ stands 
for what is right; not what is expedient. For cour- 
age of conviction; not a weak submission to in- 
cipient evil. For love and forbearance ; not hatred 
and strife. For cheerful obedience to those in au- 
thority ; not rebellion to wholesome rule. For good 
taste and simplicity ; not dead conformity and display. 
For neat, tasteful homes; not ostentatious mansions. 
For wholesome recreations ; not corrupting diversions. 
For cordial hospitality ; not elaborate entertainments. 
For fair and honest dealing ; not injustice and avarice. 
For moderation in all things; not extravagance in 
many things. For pure every-day living ; not spas- 
modic goodness. For broad, cultured minds; not 
selfish intellectualism and coldness. For wise aid to 
charity ; not demoralizing charity. For simplicity in 
worship ; not formality and grandeur. For sincerity 
and freedom in belief; not cant and narrowness. 
For toleration; not assuming judgment. For the 
inward revelation of truth; not dogmatic theology. 
For faith in God and Divine Christ in men ; not faith 
alone, nor works alone, but works because of faith.’’ 
Is it not the Christianity of the Sermon on the Mount 
to which we must look for the solution of the present 
difficulties, for confidence in the future ? Where else 
may we seek with hope of finding a principle ade- 
quate to the problems which confront society ? 

The individualism of the Quaker is not a selfish 
withdrawal from social service; on the contrary, it 
requires of him his full share of such service, and 
insists that he must bring to it a sense of individual 
duty and a purpose to fulfill that duty to the utter- 
most. Is not this the way, for instance, to every 
social reform? The Quakers made a law against 
slavery—alter their individual sense of duty had been 
so cultivated as to make them practically clear of the 
evil. They made a law against dealing in intoxicants, 
when they might almost be said to be already free 


| from participation in it, and when they might almost 





have been described as a body of total abstainers. 
Certain evils in our social body are doubtless the 
result of unwise legislation ; doubtless as time goes 
on we shall learn better how to promote the good of 
humanity by the enactment and enforcement of ju- 
dicious laws ; but the hope of every reform, the hope 
of the world, is not in legislation, nor in any dealing 
with mankind in the mass. It must ever and always 
be in that voice of God speaking in the individual 
heart, saying, ‘‘ This is the way; walk in it.” That 
was a wise saying of William Penn, ‘‘ Let men be 
good and the government will not be bad. If it be 
ill they will cure it. But if the men be bad, let the 
government be ever so good, they will endeavor to 
warp and spoil it to theirturn.”” ‘ Let men be good.”’ 
Here, indeed, is a principle adequate to the necessi- 
ties of the individual and of society. ‘No evil,” 
said Socrates, ‘‘ can befall a good man, living or dead.”’ 
We may, indeed, effect great changes in form or ap- 
pearance by mechanical means; we may smooth and 
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thousand ways the external form or position ; but a 
change of the character of the substance must be 
within the molecule. In the mass of human society, 
the atomic force to which we must look for regenera- 
tion, for salvation, acts upon the heart of the indi- 
vidual, and it proce:ds immediately from the Divine. 
As in its inception, so at the present time, the 
Society of Friends can claim no monopoly of the 
doctrine of the Divine Immanence ; indeed, it may 
fairly bé said to underlie and inform the working faith, 
if not the formal creeds of the aggressive, liberal 
Christianity of our day. It would not be asserted, 
either, that the practice of Friends in our day is in 
any marked degree better than that of the Christian 
people about them, but Quakerism still stands for a 
noble individualism ; it, better than any other faith, 
so far as I have knowledge, best represents and ex- 
emplifies that liberty of conscience which, since the 
organization of the Christian church, has been the 
goal of all progress in religion. It sets the individual 
free; it stands for the brotherhood of men because 
it realizes the fatherhood of God. In the measure in 
which he is true to his high calling, the Quaker still 
maintains belief in the authority and guiding power 
of the immanent Spirit of God, by the resolute—say 
rather the faithful—application of the practical infer- 
ences and obligations of that doctrine in every sen- 
tence of his speech and every hour of his conduct. 


OLD TESTAMENT’LESSONS. 
No. 38.—NiIntTH MONTH 23; 1900. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—We trust in the Lord, our 

God.—Isaiah, xxxvi., 7. 

Scripture Reading.—Isaiah, xxxvi. Read also Isaiah, xxxvii., 
XXXVII1., XXXIX. 

We have made numerous references to the his- 
torical setting of the lives of the group of prophets 
which has engaged our attention in the last two 
quarters. In this lesson we will bring together the 
events of the time in a continuous narrative. 

During the reign of the house of Omri in Israel 
(887-847 B. C.) appeared the prophet Elijah—a stern, 
austere man, but with his face set like a flint against 
the tyranny of the royal-house and the perversion of 
religion. He was followed by Elisha, a far weaker 
and less striking character. He engaged in political 
intrigue which resulted in the overthrow of the 
dynasty and the enthronement of Jehu, whose line 
continued until the time of Hosea (740). Unlike his 
great predecessor, Elisha was a courtier, and spent 
most of his life in friendly relations with the reigning 
family. The prophet Jonah seems to have begun his 
career during the lifetime of Elisha, but the book 
which bears his name was not written until long after. 

In the reign of Jeroboam II. (781-740), the great- 
est of the kings of the house of Jehu appeared from 
the pasture lands of Southern Judah, the prophet 
Amos—a herdsman and a dresser of sycamores. 
He shows in his writings the evidences of travel and 
knowledge of affairs. He is noteworthy as being the 
first of the prophets to commit his messages to writ- 


carve and polish or transport, we may change in a | ing; also for the vigor and directness of his utter- 


| 
| 
| 


ance, and the literary ability he displays. His ideals 
are lofty ; he shows the scorn of one accustomed to 
enduring hardness, for all the luxuries and tempta- 
tions of the life of Samaria. One cannot but feel 
also that with all his purity and with all his high 
ideals he lacks sympathy with suffering and sinning 
humanity. His prophecies, first uttered in Samaria, 
were rejected, and he was banished to his native hills, 
where his messages were written down for future 
generations. 


If Amos lacked sympathy, that quality is abun- 
dantly present in his contemporary and successor, 
Hosea. Amos was a hill-dweller of Judah; Hosea 
seems to have been a townsman of Israel. His pri- 
vate life was most unhappy ; but instead of being hard- 
ened by the unfaithfulness of the one whom he most 
loved and trusted, he seems to have been uplifted by 
his suffering into love and sympathy with all who sin 
and suffer. His heart goes out not merely to individ- 
uals but also to his nation in its apostasy from its 
God ; and by his own readiness to forgive her who 
had wrecked his happiness, he was able to understand 
God’s mercy and love for His people. His prophe- 
cies are a series of semi-detached denunciations of 
sin mingled with outbursts of passionate love for the 
sinner, and pleadings with him to return to the paths 
of righteousness. More than any other of the Old 
Testament messengers he is the prophet of love—the 
bearer of good tidings of God’s fatherhood. His life 
was mostly included in the reign of Jeroboam II. 
(781-740), but probably extended into the period of 
anarchy which followed his death and which culmi- 
nated in the overthrow of the kingdom by the Assyr- 
ians (721 B.C.), under Shalmaneser IV. 

During this troubled period in Israel, perhaps in 
the latter years of Hosea, there appeared in Judah 
one destined to be the greatest of the prophets. 
Judah had been spared the instability of her northern 
neighbor, ‘‘a despotism tempered by assassination,”’ 
by the permanence of the house of David. The 
orderly sequence of the royal line had been broken 
but once, when Queen Athaliah had seized the throne. 
This occurred at the time of the revolution of Jehu, 
when the heir to the throne of Judah was killed while 
on a visit to his relative, the king of Israel (842). 
But Athaliah retained power for a few years only ; in 
836 B.C., Joash, the only survivor of the direct line, 
was placed upon the throne by a conspiracy of the 
priests, and from that time until the fall of Jerusalem 
the succession was orderly and unbroken. 


Isaiah appeared in the reign of Uzziah, the leper. 
Under his rule (782-737), with his son Jotham as co- 
regent, Judah was strong and prosperous. The sub- 
jection to Israel which had been accepted in previous 
reigns became only nominal or ceased altogether. 
Commerce was extended, wealth was abundant, and 
the foreign relations of Judah were amicable. But 
the storms which burst over Israel did not leave 
Judah untouched. Uzziah died (737) only a few 
years after Jeroboam II., of Israel, and Jotham, his 
son, two years later, leaving the throne to Ahaz,a 
wilful boy surrounded by evil councellors. About 
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the same time Israel and Damacus formed a coalition 
including a number of smaller States against Assy ria, 
and demanded that Judah should join them. On re- 
fusal the allies invaded Judah and seemed likely to 
carry allbeforethem. At this crisis (734 B. C.) Ahaz 
appealed to the king of Assyria for protection, de- 
spoiling the very temple in order to buy his assistance. 
This was done against the urgent advice of Isaiah, 
and, while it accomplished the immediate result of 
staying the invasion, it left Judah the vassal of 
Assyria. This vassalage involved more than a mere 
fragment of tribute, for the king, the son of a heathen 
women and bought up in a harem, had no strong 
religious principles, and sought to purchase the favor 
of his overlord by introducing Assyrian rites into the 
temple worship, thus tending to destroy the binding 
power of the national religion, and to facilitate the 
introduction of other and more degrading foreign 
customs. 

In the early part of his life Isaiah addressed himself 
rather to social than to political themes. He recounts 
the efforts of Jehovah for their well-being, and asks 
for fruits commensurate with his toil. He denounces 
the current extravagance,drunkenness, and oppression. 
But as already indicated the crisis of 734 brought 
him into public life, and thenceforth his interests were 
as wide as the world he knew. 

Contemporary with Isaiah was Micah, a native 
of a country town on the Philistine border. Unlike 
Isaiah he never became a statesman, but confined 
himself to the preaching of righteousness as opposed 
to ritualism, and to the pointing out of the sins of his 
generation. in 725 Ahaz died, and was succeeded 
by Hezekiah , four years later, as we have seen, the 
northern kingdom ceased to exist. Hezekiah, unlike 
his predecessor, was strongly influenced by the pro- 
phets. It is probable that this influence did not gain 
control, however, for several years after his accession. 
The Assyrian conqueror of Samaria, Shalmanezer IV., 
did not live to see the completion of that conquest. 
He died in 722, and was succeeded by Sargon. The 
new king was able to hold the conquests of his pre- 
decessors in comparative peace for a time ; butin 711 
B. C. the smouldering discontent of the Syrian cities, 
fanned by promises of help from Egypt, broke into 
open flame, and a strong party in Judah favored union 
withthe rebels. But Isaiah, with broader understand- 
ing of the conditions, succeeded in preventing such 
alliance, and Judah was safe for a time, though laid 
under heavy tribute as punishment for her plotting. 

On the death of Sargon, in 705, a much more 
extensive uprising occurred. The time seemed favor- 
able. Inthe east the Babylonian, Merodach-Baladan, 
already once defeated and exiled, had returned to 
Babylon, and had formed a strong alliance of Ela- 
mites, Arameans, and Arabians against Assyria. It 
was doubtless at this time that the incidents occurred, 
related out of their order in Is. xxxix. Hezekiah’s 
readiness to show his treasure and arms to the envoys 
of the eastern rebels implied a willingness to unite his 
fortunes with theirs, and called forth the protest of 
Isaiah, (xxxix., 6, 7). Egypt also promised help, as 
usual, and a formidable revolt in the west was added to 
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the eastern war. But Sennacherib,the new king,proved 
equal to the emergency. By 702 he had put down 
the revolt in the east and was hastening toward Pales- 
tine. The rebels fell before him with hardly a strug- 
gle. Pushing rapidly to the south he met and de- 
feated the Egyptian army, and turned upon Judah. 
The terrified war-party sought to buy off the conqueror 
with a large bribe; but in spite of it the Assyrian 
moved on to the destruction of Jerusalem. Isaiah, 
who had opposed the revolt, now counselled resist- 
ance. It was at this time that the conversation took 
place recorded in Is. xxxvi. and xxxvii. This time 
Isaiah prevailed, and the city prepared for a siege ; 
but it was saved from the expected horrors by that 
mysterious occurrence already repeatedly referred to 
in these lessons. Sennacherib withdrew his army, 
and never again did he invade the west, which, how- 
ever, had learned its lesson and rebelled no more in 
his reign. 

From this time on Hezekiah was wholly under 
the influence of the prophetic party. He instituted 
reforms in the national worship, and rejected the for- 
eign innovations which had been introduced by some 
of his predecessors. We are not told in any definite 
way the exact nature of his reforms, but we may infer 
from the nature of his counsellors that idolatry was 
discontinued, and that the worship was simplified and 
purified. In reckoning Isaiah’s influence we must 
especially note his sense of God’s universal father- 
hood, and the growing ideal which he proclaimed of 
the perfect king and kingdom to come. After the 
death of Hezekiah there came a reaction under 
Manasseh, in which the work of the prophets seem 
to be undone. Many of the worst features of for- 
eign worship were introduced, the followers of the 
prophets were persecuted, evil seemed triumphant. 
Isaiah and Micah, probably both lived to see the 
apparent wreck of their labors. But we can hardly 
doubt that the triumphant faith shown in their writ- 
ings sustained them even in this hard trial, and that 
they were enabled to take the long look by which 
they could see in the future the establishment of the 
kingdom of the Prince of Peace. 


FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 
From Joseph S. Elkinton’s Letters. 
SEvENTH Monto 7.—The temperature this morning 


is very pleasant. I cannot doubt our meeting wasall 
the better for being held this morning, for J. E. R. 
certainly handled with ability some deep subjects, and 
the people were attentive throughout. 

We passed on through the village of Voznesienie 
to the river bank opposite the village Verofka, where 
we found some old buildings, into one of which the 
horses were put and left, while we took passage on a 
raft of nine logs, fastened together by a cross log in 
front, and another across the centre, on which I sat. 
Five of us seemed to be a pretty good load, and be- 
fore we got fairly started we stranded on a rock, but 
by good management got off; the current was pretty 
strong, but we had a safe passage and inade our way 
up the hill to a very neat little village, the first that I 
have seen with pitched board roofs, and such a high 
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pitch as to have quite a store room overhead, with 
windows in the gable, and in one instance a dormer 
window. One of these cottages is occupied by a 
carver, who had articles that I would suppose would 
be quite saleable. His wife was in a pretty helpless 
condition, and I would suppose her recovery doubt- 
ful. Although the company in this village is com- 
paratively small we had a good solid meeting with 
them, and parted in a tender manner. 

In crossing the river we were delighted by the 
sight of fields of barley and grain that had been sown. 

In the Voznesienie they have a store, belonging 
to the community of thirteen villages of the North 
Colony, in the building lately occupied by Herbert 
Archer. I am quite in unity with the enterprise, if it 
is a cooperative store; it did not appear to be very 
well stocked as yet; but we trust it may develop and 
prove a good business for the Doukhobors. We had 
a religious meeting, as the practice has been, before 
leaving the village, and by the expressions of the 
people we judge a good feeling was left on the minds 
of the visited; they, as in nearly every other place, 
gave full expression of thanks for gifts received, and 
wished their regard and best wishes to be sent to our 
Friends at home. 

We started out about 4.30 p. m., [Seventh month 
7| with the view of crossing Thunder Hill to a village 
thereaway, about eight miles distant from the place of 
starting ; after proceeding four or five miles, our trail 
disappeared, and it seemed as if we were on the 
wrong course. [After endeavors to find the road it 
was decided to remain at a near village, Michailof ka. | 
We found the women grouped together as if they 
thought the week had pretty nearly come to an end, 
and they would enjoy the evening in social converse. 
As it was light, Jonathan and I took a look into their 
houses, and I took a walk up to the graveyard, where 
there are twelve graves surrounded by a fence, but I 
hope they will make a better one. Ivan Ivan’s wife 
went with me, calling in the houses, and we found 
one or two cases of sickness. The milking was done 
this evening between nine and ten o'clock, with a 
smudge fire near. 

8th.—A quiet First-day morning and a pleasant 
temperature. We did not go out to the early relig- 
ious service that these people have on First-day 
mornings, thinking it best to rest awhile. [Later in 
the forenoon a good meeting was held.] Left 
Michailofka, taking with us a Doukhobor boy who 
knew the road, leaving the baggage, except our 
valises, at Michailofka. We proceeded on the. track 
we were on yesterday, and came to where there was 
a trail which struck off to the right from the one we 
were on. We crossed Thunder Hill by the roughest 
road that Jonathan said he had ever travelled on. 
Even with daylight we would strike stumps before we 
could see them, and one front wheel would bounce 
clear off them, and the other would do likewise ; the 
road was very sideling, and in one place there was a 
ridge that we tried to keep under the centre of the 
wagon; on either side the ground was so slanting 
that Jonathan thought there was not a foot to spare. 
Now and then we brought up suddenly by the front 
axle striking a stump. 
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Jonathan and I preferred walking down the 
mountain to riding, as also in crossing some of the 
gullies ; on the whole we got enough of it, and chose 
[on the return to Michailofka] to take a twenty- 
mile drive round the head of the mountain, instead of 
recrossing it. 

Arrived at the village Uspanija and got our din- 
ner, after which we took a little rest, then visited the 
homes of the people. In one of the houses we met 
with Gregory Bokaway, who we were told was ninety 
years of age, and the infirmities of age are surely 
upon him. He was in prison three years and sen- 
tenced to be shot; this was remanded, but afterwards 
he was sentenced to be hung ; this was commuted to 
twenty years’ exile in Siberia. Strong efforts were 
made to oblige him to take arms, and he was taken 
into the church building belonging to the Greeks to 
be baptized, but from all accounts he held to his 
principles. He seems to have gangrene in his toes, 
and I would suppose his course would not be con- 
tinued much longer on this earth, but there would be 
a record on high for such as he. 

In the meeting, deep subjects were treated upon 
by Jonathan, bringing to view what our Saviour said 
of eating his flesh and drinking his blood; and in the 
response given by the spokesman of the village, it 
seemed as though it was understood. [It was at this 
village that J. S. E. particularly spoke of the Siberian 
exiles ; his remarks are quoted in the editorial in the 
INTELLIGENCER, Eighth month 25. | 

In passing from that village we saw where there 
had been some dugouts, in two cases of which the 
roofs had been broken down ; in one case there was 
a woman inside at the time, but the falling timbers. 
had rested in such a way that she was dug out alive ; 
in the other case a child five years of age was left to 
watch an infant in the cradle, but by the ends of some 
timber falling on a box the girl and infant were both 
rescued alive. Surely the tender mercies of the Lord 
were over his works in those as in many other 
occasions. 

Arrived at village Troitzkaja about 7.30 p. m., 
and did something at visiting. The transition from 
the dugouts and caves seemed to have been quite 
recent. The houses were in an unfinished condition, 
but had some improved ideas in the planning, and 
they had regular bedsteads, with other articles of 
furniture. 


THE sermons of a preacher who is always en- 
gaged in controversy are not very good food for his 
people. At best, they are but army rations—‘ hard- 
tack’”’ and ‘“‘embalmed beef.”” Much of such goods 
was canned by the fathers a century ago. It has all 
become stale and unfit for use in the present genera- 
tion. If it were possible we should be glad to have 
a ‘‘ board of survey”’ for the purpose of condemning 
and destroying it.—[Christian Advocate. ] 

2€ 

TueE highway of holiness is along the commonest 

road of life—along your very way. In wind and 


rain, no matter how it beats, it is only going hand in 
hand with Him.—[ Mark Guy Pearse. | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


“YOUNG” FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

A supyect which claimed attention, and was evi- 
dently of much interest, at Chautauqua, was that of 
keeping in view the qualifying adjective ‘“‘ Young,” in 
reference to Friends’ Associations. It was strongly 
urged that these organizations were intended, and are 
needed, for the young people, members of the Society 
and those besides who may be interested. There can 
be no doubt that this is true. The original idea was 
to form societies which would cover the ground be- 
tween the First-day school and the business meeting, 
giving an opportunity for young people to acquaint 
themselves with the history, the discipline, the 
“‘genius”’ of the Society, and so preparing them for 
further usefulness in it. 

It happens, of course, that in some places, the 
number of Friends being small, it is better to have the 
Association include all ages. Each locality must 
judge for itself as to this, as well as other points. 
But where this is done, great care should be exercised 
not to repress the young life, nor to obstruct its way. 
It was said at Chautauqua by some of those who dis- 
cussed the subject, that if older Friends were included 
in the membership they would inevitably take too 
much upon themselves in the management and in the 
speaking. As to this, again, each locality must judge 
for itself, but certainly the older Friends would not be 
unwilling to carefully guard against laying such dis- 
couragements in the way of the younger. 

In New York City, a “Junior Section” of the 
Young Friends’ Association was some time ago or- 
ganized, in order that there might be not only an as- 
sured opportunity for the younger members to take 
an active part, but also the responsibility laid on them 
of directing and conducting their meetings. Perhaps 
something of this kind should be done in other places. 
It is certain that the Association is of use to Friends 
of all ages, and is doing a valuable work, so that if 
the younger members do find themselves somewhat 
repressed, or restricted, it would be best to have them 
separately organize, if th y are sufficiently numerous. 
In many localities, a Junior Section would be imprac- 
ticable, because, all told, there are none too many to 
form and sustain one o ganization. 
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“To acquiesce in the evil of the world,” says Dr. 
George A. Gordon, of Boston, a distinguished min- 
ister and author, “‘ to acquiesce in the vices of society, 
in the inhumanity of man, what is this but to make a 
league with death and a covenant with hell ?”’ 

And then he adds: 

‘I beg of you to resist that tendency which you 
share with your race to take and leave the world as 
you find it. It is at once the deepest denial of God, 
and the bitterest contradiction of humanity. It is 
the wide gate, the broad way to utter despair.” 

We find these earnest words very representative 
of the teaching which we have endeavored, and are 
endeavoring, to present in these pages. To “ac- 
quiesce’’ in, to fall in with, to yield to, to become 
partner with, what is obviously wrong, is very easy ; 
but when done it is just as plainly a surrender of 
principle, and an abandonment of Truth. In morals, 
as in politics, the price of right is continual struggle. 


Our readers will be pained to learn that our friend Robert 
S. Haviland experienced a stroke of paralysis, at his home at 
Chappaqua, N. Y., on Fifth-day of last week. His right side 
was almost entirely paralysed, and his power of speech taken. 
He was, however, able to take nourishment. On Third-day 
of this week we learn that he was somewhat improved, and 
able to utter short sentences, but was still in a critical condi- 
tion. The sympathy of his many friends will be warmly 
extended to him. 





THE truth has to be nimble to catch up to all the lies. A 
few weeks ago very precise reports were cabled from London, 
giving the testimony of persons in a trial in Belgium, to the 
effect that they had bribed the Boer Volksraad, (Legislature), 
President Kruger, and others, in order to obtain railway con- 
cessions at Pretoria. The story seemed incredible on its face, 
but it was ‘‘ cabled over,’’ all the same, at length. The out- 
come of the affair was, so far as we know, never reported. 
It seems that the parties who gave the evidence were them- 
selves on trial, as swindlers, and were convicted and sen- 
tenced. Their story was simply an effort to cover up their 
work. 


THE Scripture texts selected by the ‘‘International’’ 
committee for 1901 are, as usual, taken from the New Testa- 
ment for the first half of the year, and from the Old Testa- 
ment for the second half. The New Testament selections are 
entirely from the Gospels, and refer to the life of Jesus, 
beginning with the anointing at Bethany (Matthew, xxvi., 
6-16); the thirteen lessons of the second quarter are entirely 
devoted to the period after the Resurrectidn. The Old Testa- 
ment texts begin with the first chapter of Genesis, the Crea- 
tion, and proceed into Exodus as far as the passage of the 
Red Sea. 


PRESIDENT BIRDSALL’S paper is concluded this week. 
Next week wefshall print the paper of John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree, ‘‘ The Personal Element in Religion,’’ and the week 
following William M. Jackson's ‘‘ The Relation of Philan- 
thropy to Religion. ' 
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BIRTHS. 


GROSS.—Second month 9, 1900, to Herbert A. and 
Deborah Lamborn Gross, of Winona, Ohio, a daughter, who 
is named Mary Dorothy. 

HAVILAND.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Ninth month 4, 
1900, to Henry Morris and Susan B. Haviland, a son, who is 
named Herbert Hance Haviland. 


JONES.—Eighth month 4, 1900, to Barclay Henry and 
Elizabeth Stokes Jones, of Philadelphia, Pa., a son, who is 
named Russell Henry. 

PALMER —At 630 East 16th street, Chester, Pa., Eighth 
month 25, 1900, to Charles and Arletta C. Palmer, a son, 
who is named Charles Mervin. 


MARRIAGES. 


BRINTON —THOMAS.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Ninth month 8, 1900, under the care of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting, William Haslam Brinton, of Middletown 
township, Monmouth county, N. J., son of Cyrus and Rebecca 
W. Brinton, of Sadsbury township, Lancaster county, Pa., 
and Ella Paxson Thomas, daughter of Charles H. and Eliza- 
beth Conard Thomas, of Sadsbury township, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. 


ROSE—LAMBORN.—At Coloma, Kansas, Third month 
28, 1900, Orrin C. Rose and Rhoda Lamborn. 


DEATHS. 


ACTON.—At Salem, N. J., Ninth month 6, 1900, Hannah 
H., widow of Richard M. Acton, in her 87th year. 

BAKER.—Near West Grove, Chester county, Pa., Eighth 
month 14, 1900, Amy A., wife of George L. Baker, aged 53 
years ; a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

During her long illness, she suffered with an enduring pa- 
tience, and is missed by a large circle of loving friends. 

* 

BURGESS.—At Carlisle, Pa., Eighth month 30, 1900, 
Elizabeth L., wife of William Burgess, in her 76th year ; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting at Millville, Pa. 

Funeral and interment at Millville, Pa., on the 2d. 


DAVENPORT.—At Altamont, N. Y., Eighth month 11, 
1900, at the residence of his son-in-law, George Hallenbeck, 
Samuel B. Davenport, aged 75 years. His funeral was held 
on the 13th at Friends’ meeting-house, at Quaker Street, N. Y. 

This Friend, who passed through many months of severe 
suffering, was a life-long and interested member of Duanes- 
burgh Monthly Meeting, acting for some time as clerk of that 
meeting, and for many years as Elder and Overseer, always 
willing and ready to serve the meeting in any capacity for 
which he was appointed. We sadly miss him from our little 
company. H. 


HOGUE.—At Morristown, Ohio, Eighth month 8, 1g00, 
of paralysis, Dr. Abner J. Hogue, youngest son of the late 
Samuel and Mary (Holmes) Hogue, formerly from Virginia, 
in his 69th year. 

JONES. —Ninth month 6, 1900, George Jones, steward of 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, Philadelphia, in his 
74th year. 


MERCHANT.—At her residence in Albany, N. Y., 
Eizhth month 29, 1g00, Caroline Doughty, widow of Walter 
Merchant, in the 94th year of her age. 

The departed was an honored member of the Society of 
Friends. It was natural for herto judge all questions by their 
moral aspect. Economy was her habit in the midst of abund- 
ance, accompanied by thoughtful generosity. Her affection 
for her friends was strong, and her sympathy for the poor was 
genuine. Only for a few days was she obliged to rest from 
her happy care of her garden and the domestic activities of a 
long life. She was endeared to a large circle, by whom she 
will be greatly missed. ™ 


Her husband, Stacy Nichols, survives her at the age of 
near 88 years; also five sons are living, all of whom were 
present at the funeral, which occurred on the 3d of the same 
month at their residence in Minerva. It was attended bya 
large gathering of Friends and neighbors, who had known and 
mingled with them for many years. A large number of 
grandchildren were present. The remains were interred at 
the family burying-ground in Marietta cemetery. 

Deceased was born in Columbiana county, Ohio, in 1819. 
She has been a life member of the Society of Friends, and her 
husband and herself were among those who organized and 
built up Marietta Monthly Meeting in the year 1869, where 
their membership still remains. They emigrated from Colum- 
biana county, early in the ‘50's to Marshall county, Iowa, 
where they built a home and settled their children around 
them in comfortable circumstances. Her quiet, gentle dispo- 
sition drew many loving friends to her, who ever remained 
her friends while they lived. 

The funeral was conducted mostly after the manner of 
Friends, except that a kind, young Methodist minister of the 
neighDorhood read the 23d Psalm, and offered a prayer, after 
which a Friendin membership with them spoke briefly of her 
exemplary life, and kind words to the aged husband and the 
children, who were gathered to view the last remains of a 
dear companion and good mother. Ioan. 


PASCHALL.—At Broomall, Pa., Ninth month 21, 1900, 
Edward, son of Edward R. and Clara I. Paschall, aged 15 
months and 12 days. 


POTTS.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, Eighth month 25, 
1900, T. Latimer Potts, son of the late William B. and 
Catharine S. Potts, in his 73d year. 

He was of Friendly descent, and though he had connected 
himself with another religious body, he frequently attended 
Girard Avenue Meeting, and manifested an interest in Friends. 
He was much esteemed by his associates. 


RAGSDALE.—At Knoxville, Tenn., Eighth month 23, 
1900, afteran illness of less than ten hours, Franklin Marshall 
Ragsdale, aged 15 months; son of J. F. and Anna M. Rags- 
dale, and grandson of W. F. and Mary E. Morris. 


One angel more in paradise, 


One household more in mourning. 
% * 


RUSSELL.—Edna Mae Russell, born Third month 2, 
1877, in Prairie Grove neighborhood, Iowa, died at New 
Market, Md., Eighth month Io, 1goo. 

She was the eldest daughter of Theodore and Hanna M. 
Russell, and granddaughter of Thomas and Elizabeth T. 
Brown, of Hamilton, Loudoun county, Va. Accompanied by 
her sister Nina, she came from her Western home to visit her 
grandparents and other relatives in Virginia and Maryland, 
and had nearly completed the round of pleasant visits when 
she was attacked by fatal disease, at the home of a cousin, 
Isaac S. Russell, at New Market. 

Her lifeless form was taken back to the sorely-stricken 
home, and, attended by a concourse of relatives and compan- 
ions in the social! and educational affairs of the community, 
was laid in its last resting place, in the burying-ground of 
Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting, of which she was a devoted 
and very useful member. Bennett G. Walters, who was well 
acquainted with the deceased, and other local ministers of 
other denominations, made fitting remarks, testifying to her 
beautiful Christian life. B. 





WILLIAM J. HALL. 


How many of us sustain a personal loss in the removal of 
our dear friend William J. Hall? 1 have lost a friend in him, 
‘«and so have I,’ is the response. He worked for his friends, 
he took thought for them, and he showed his friendship in 
many little ways. He never omitted an opportunity 0° 
‘visiting '’ with me on the train, and showing his continued 
interest in what was going on in my world, if for any reason 
we had not met for some little time. 

His sense of humor was one of the strong characteristics 


NICHOLS.—At Minerva, Iowa, Eighth month 1, 1900, of | of his nature, and in this he maintained the true sense of 


dropsy of the heart, and from old age, Faithful M., wife of 
Stacy Nichols, in her 81st year. 


| proportion, between essentials and non-essentials. Our litt’e 
personal peculiarities distinguish us one from another, but 
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are no more than the bark of the tree, or the shape of the 
leaf; but he delighted in pointing them out, and was harm- 
lessly amused over little traits and ways that we are all too apt 
to be sensitive about. His happy smile and merry-twinkling 
eye betokened the kindly spirit and warm heart, and if he 
did attack any of our ‘‘ pet vagaries,"’ he always returned to 
the point of harmony, and left one feeling happier for having 
met him. 

How hard it is to part with such dear friends, and to live 
on without them ; yet we must treasure their memory, and 
feel that they have become a part of our spiritual nature and 
that they still live on in worlds unknown. S. M. G. 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


INDIA FAMINE FUND. 
AN additional contribution is acknowledged below. All re- 


ceipts except this have been forwarded to the Friends’ Com- 
mittee, London. 


'M. B., Wilmington, Del.,... ...$1 
Previously acknowledged, ... .. . 22 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANE-BURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 
DUANESBURGH Quarterly Meeting was held at Quaker 

Street, N. Y., on the 2d and 3d of Ninth month. 

On First-day morning the meeting was largely 
attended by many in this vicinity, not Friends. The 
ea‘ly morning train brought Henry W. Wilbur and 
several Friends, from Albany and Troy. After a 
short silence, H. W. Wilbur quoted the words in the 
familiar parable, “*A sower went forth to sow.” 
After commenting upon the simple themes which 
Jesus so often chose in making the strongest points of 
his discourses, he enlarged upon the thought of seed- 
sowing, in its broadest sense intellectually and spirit- 
ually, and in all its bearings upon human lives in 
divinest helpful service. 

At 3 o'clock on First-day afternoon, a conference 
was held upon the subject of Temperance, under the 
auspices of Friends’ Philanthropic Union. It was 
well attended and full of interest. H. W. Wilbur 
spoke at some length, appealing to the responsi- 
bility of individuals not only in citizenship, but in the 
making of public opinion. He said, “‘ public opinion 
will not come up of itself, it must be pulled up.” 
He was tollowed by the minister of the Christian 
Church of this place, and James Wright, of Brooklyn. 

In the evening we met, by invitation, for worship 
with the members of the Christian Church. After 
the opening exercises of their church, H. W. Wilbur 
spoke from the 115th Psalm in reference to idols, 
‘the work of men's hands,” and “they that make 
taem are like untothem.”’ He spoke of the fact that 
we grow in character like that which we adore or 
worship. 
ambitions, or family affections. It may be, even, our 


own ideals, which set up false standards of right and 
Wrong. 


worship and the business of the meeting. Our friend 
again spoke to us, upon the subject of Worship, 
quoting the words of Jesus to the 
Samaria at the well. Although the world, in all 
the years that are passed, has been slow to perceive 


woman of | 


It may be gold, or silver, or worldly | 
| 
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the true meaning of worship, yet there has been a 
steady advance, andthe tendency of our times points 
to a broader outlook, and a much higher conception 
of true spiritual worship. As Friends, we have a 
work in this direction that the world needs and is 
hungering for. 

After the business of the meeting was concluded, 
kindly words of thanxfulness and appreciation for the 
presence and labor in gospel love of our dear friend 
was expressed, and a minute recorded. 

Under this sweet covering of Divine presence, 
and loving fellowship with each other, our meeting 
closed. M. J. H. 

CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at Centre, Pa., 
Ninth month 3, with good attendance and much 
interest. 

The First-day Schdol Association was held at 10 
a.m.,on Seventh-day previous. Delegates were 
present from the four First-day Schools. After the 
usual business a literary program was rendered by 
the younger members. The subjects showed 
thoughtful selections and were well delivered. Surely 
the future of our Society will be safe in the hands of 
youth thus prepared for life’s work. The subject, 
“ How to get the most benefit from the study of our 
Lesson Leaves,” brought forth many good thoughts. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders was held at 
3 p.m. The queries were read and encouraging 
answers received. The thought was left in this 
meeting that Friends should call this meeting by its 
proper title and not call it a ‘Select Meeting,’’ as is 
so often done, as it leaves an erroneous impression. 

The public meeting for worship at 10 o’clock on 
First-day was largely attended. John J. and Eliza 
H. Cornell were in attendance at this and all the 
other meetings. Our friend J. J. C.’s ministry on 
this occasion was thought fittingly appropriate, and 
called forth many expressions of satisfaction. 

A very good meeting was held at 3 p.m., which 
was well attended. Encouraging testimonies were 
handed forth. 

The business meeting on Second-day was well 
attended and the answers to all the queries were 
reasonably satisfactory, yet the feeling was general 
that as Friends we should endeavor to so live that 
the Queries might be answered with fewer qualifying 
words. After many expressions of thankfulness for 
the company of the above named Friends and for the 
hopefulness of feeling, the meeting concluded, to meet 
at West Branch in Eleventh month. R. P. K. 





At the monthly meeting at Trenton, on the 4th 


| inst., it was decided to change the hour of the meet- 


ing for worship at Bordentown, N. J., on First-days, 


| from 10 o'clock in the morning to 3 in the afternoon. 


At 10 o'clock, on Second-day, we gathered for | This meeting has long been very small, but it is 


believed that the change of the hour will be an 
advantage. Several Trenton Friends were present on 
the roth inst., and a good meeting was held. The 
attendance of ministering Friends who may feel 
drawn that way is much desired. 


















NIAGARA. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

SINCE it has been the privilege of so many Friends during the 
past week to behold ‘‘ Niagara's rolling flood,’’ I thought all 
might enjoy this description of its wondrous beauty and 
grandeur. Not having seen the poem in print since I was a 
child, and never having known the author, I can only repro- 
duce it from memory. SARAH T, MILLER. 

Sandy Spring, Md., Eighth month 1. 


TO NIAGARA, 

Hail, Sovereign of the world of floods, whose majesty and 
might 

First dazzle, then enrapture, then o’erawe the aching sight ! 

[he pomp of kings and emperors in every clime and zone, 

Grows dim beneath the splendor of thy glorious watery throne. 

No fleets can stop thy progress, no armies bid thee stay, 

But onward, onward, onward, thy march still holds its way. 

lhe rising mist that veils thee, as thine herald goes before, 

And the music that proclaims thee is the thundering cataract’s 
rear. 

Thy diadem is an emerald green of the clearest, purest hue, 

Set round with waves of snow white foam and spray of feathery 
dew ; 

While tresses of the brightest pearls float o'er thy ample sheet, 

And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at thy feet. 

hy reign is of the ancient days, thy sceptre from on high, 

Thy birth was when the morning stars together sang with joy ; 

The sun, the moon, and all the orbs that shine upon thee now, 

Saw the first wreath of glory which twined thine infant brow. 

And from that hour to this, in which I gaze upon thy stream, 

From age to age, in winter's frost, or summer's sultry beam, 

By day, by night, without a pause, thy waves with loud acclaim, 

In ceaseless sounds have still proclaimed the great Eternal's 
name, 

For whether on thy forest banks the Indian of the wood, 

Or since his days, the red man’s foe on his fatherland has | 
stood, 

Whoe’er has seen thine incense rise, or heard thy torrents | 
roar, 

Must have bent before the God of all to worship and adore. 

Accept then, O Supremely Great! O, Infinite! O, God! 

From this primeval altar, the green and verdant sod, 

The humble homage that my soul in gratitude would pay 

To thee, whose shield has guarded me through all my wander- 
ing way. 

For if the ocean be as naught in the hollow of thine hand, 

And the stars of the bright firmament in thy balance, grains 
of sand, 

lf Niagara's rolling flood seem great to us who lowly bow, 

O, Great Creator of the whole how passing great art thou ! 

Yet though thy power is greater than the finite mind may 
scan, 

Still greater is thy mercy, shown to weak, dependent man. 

For him thou clothest the fertile fields with herb, and fruit, 
and seed, 

For him the woods, the lakes, the seas, supply his hourly 
need. 

Around, on high, or far, or near, the universal whole 

Prgclaims thy glory, as the orbs in their fixed courses roll ; 

And from Creation’s grateful voice, the hymn ascends above, 

While heaven re-echoes back to earth the chorus, ‘‘ God is 
Love."’ 





Notes by the Intelligencer. 

It was interesting, in comparing the copy which our friend 
sent us, reproduced from memory, to compare it with the 
poem in print. She had omitted, at one point, two lines; 
otherwise, her variation from the print consisted only ina few 
words wrongly placed. 

Our friend speaks of not knowing the name of the author. | 
He was James Silk Buckingham, an Englishman, born near 
Falmouth, 1786, died in London, 1855, who in his earlier | 
years was a traveller, then an editor, then an author, and 
from 1832 to 1837 was Member of Parliament for Sheffield. | 
He came to the United States about 1838, and it was in that | 
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year that he wrote the poem. It will be found in the ‘‘ Cen- 
tral School Reader,’’ a reading-book compiled in 1847, in 
Philadelphia, by Jane Johnson and others, associated for 
such work under the name of ‘‘ The Female Association for 
the Improvement of Juvenile Books.’’ This ‘‘ Reader’’ was 
for its day an admirable book, and was used in Friends’ 
Central and other schools for twenty or thirty years. Copies 
now appear to be scarce. 





CAN THE WHITE MAN LIVE IN THE 
TROPICS? 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THE question above asked is one of present interest 
to all Americans, and one on which many desire 
light. Since there is much misinformation on the 
subject, it may not be improper for the undersigned 
to contribute the results of his two years’ experience 
and observation in the West Indies. 

1. The experience of the English, the Dutch, 
and of all the Latin nations, shows that there is no 
difficulty at all in healthy adults: living in Tropical 
countries, in remaining well, and more than that, in 


| performing all needful labors. There is no more 


sickness, at the present moment, among American 
soldiers, in Cuba and Perto Rico, due to climatic 
causes, than among soldiers in the United States. 
The sickness which exists in armies during cam- 
paigns must be laid to the peculiar conditions and 
privations incident to military life,and not tothe climate. 

In the experience of the American officers, there 
is no difficulty in performing very severe labors, 
daily, and throughout the year, and at the same time 
maintaining a high state of physical health. During 
the military government of Porto Rico, the officers 
were compelled to perform not only their own legiti- 


| mate duties, but to do an enormous amount of civil 


work, and yet no one suffered in so doing. The 
health of the officers was uniformly excellent. 

It was formerly said that white men could not 
work in the sun in our own South. We now know 
that they can so work, when they choose. The same 
is true in Porto Rico and Cuba. It was also once 
believed that white men could not permanently 


| occupy our treeless prairies. Indeed, all the prairie 


States were found very unhealthy by the pioneers. 
May it not be that man fears to dwell in all new and 
strange regions, something as the sailor fears to enter 


| unknown waters? Many persons consider our own 


South, or even the West, more unhealthy than the 


| North and East, but it is scarcely safe to say that 
| this is true. 


In the West Indies, while some think that the 
direct rays of the sun produce some injurious effect 
upon white persons, sunstroke is practically, if not 
entirely unknown, in these Islands. While the direct 
rays of the sun are warm, they are not hotter than in 
June and July in Pennsylvania and New York. 
This year, the average maximum temperature at San 


| Juan de Porto Rico was 87° Fahr. But not only 


are the days but moderately hot, the nights are always 
cool, and invite refreshing sleep. In two years’ 
experience, the writer never lost an hour’s sleep from 
the heat. 

Not only is the heat not great in the West Indies, 




















































































































698 FRIENDS’ 
but the atmosphere has a remarkable purity. The 
Spaniards live in absolute disregard of all sanitary 
hygienic precautions, yet so great is the purity of the 
atmosphere that except from a covered drain, or 
from an unventilated house, a foul odor is never 
detected. All forms of animal and _ vegetable 
remains go back into dust, and without perceptible 
odor, in this remarkable air and sunshine. To prove 
that the air is pure, it is remarked that scarlet fever is 
unknown ; and diphtheria, pneumonia, and typhoid 
fever, though present, do not exist to any extent, as 
in the United States. The germs seem to have little 
vitality, and seem scarcely able to keep alive. Yellow 
fever exists in Porto Rico only when it has been 
introduced from Cuba, or elsewhere, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it can be banished from Cuba, 
as it does not naturally belong in the West Indies. 
Beri-beri, the sleeping sickness of the Congo, the 
shimi-mushi of Japan, the Oriental plague, and other 
diseases of the East Indies, have never been intro- 
duced into the West Indies. Malaria is nearly 
unknown among the well-to-do. A friend, a physi- 
cian in tropical Burma, writes that it is the same 
there, and that he is able to perform, with impunity, 
the most extensive surgical operations, without any 
of the bad results which would surely follow from 
germ infection in the United States. 

In a word, while the continued heat may become 
irksome, it is not injurious, and contrary to the usual 
ideas prevailing, the air in the West Indies is pecu- 
liarly pure and wholesome. 

But while it may be admitted that adults can live 
and work in the Tropics, it is insisted that white 
children cannot grow strong bodies or intellects 
under the tropical sun. This, too, is believed to be 
a popular error, which will not stand the test of 
scientific examination, at least for places no hotter 
than the West Indies. 

In Porto Rico and Cuba families can be found, 
now in the fourth and fifth generations in the Islands, 
large, strong, and intellectual as we see in the States. 
It is true that the masses are small, weak, physically 
and intellectually, but there are numerous exceptions. 
The Spaniards said that all children born in their 
West Indian possessions grew up to be physical and 
intellectual degenerates, but this is not true, as can 
be seen in numerous instances. The seeming degen- 
eracy will be explained later. 

The Sandwich Islands have about the same tem- 
perature as the West Indies, and it is the testimony 
of observers there that in three generations there is 
no sign of degeneracy in the children born and reared 
there. Indeed, boys who remain there until they are 
16 to 18 years of age come to American colleges 
as remarkable specimens of physical development. 
This has been observed at Yale, Harvard, and Am- 
herst. A gentleman born in those Islands about 
seventy years ago told the writer within a few weeks 
that they were ideal places in which to rear children, 
that the early missionaries had, as a rule, very large 
families, the children all thriving, and the mothers 
living to advanced ages. 

Lewisburg, Pa. 


Geo. G. Grorr, M. D. 
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[ Dr. Groff is well known as an authority on health and 
hygiene. He has been for twenty years one of the faculty o/ 
Bucknell University at Lewisburg, and thirteen years a mem 
ber of the State Board of Health ; after serving in the medica! 
service of the United States in Porto Rico, he was some time 
at the head of the educational work of. the island.—Ens 
INTELLIGENCER. ] 


MUNICH AND OBERAMMERGAU. 


Extracts from Private Letters. 


Monicn, Eighth month 2.—We have had a day ot 
travel. Our good-by to delightful Lucerne came at 
8 o’clock, and we have had a lovely ride, cool and 
comfortable, through the mountains of northwestern 
Switzerland. Our route lay along the shores of 
Lakes Zug and Zurich, and across Lake Constance 
to Lindau. The last was particularly beautiful, with 
its picturesque shores and vividly green water. We 
agree that a boat is a very pleasant way to see the 
world. We passed through fertile valleys with many 
vineyards, and were interested to see the apple and 
pear trees propped to support the abundant fruit. It 
was with sincere regret that we said good-by to the 
charming country which had given us so much 
pleasure. We like its beauty and its honest, indus- 
trious people. Now we are in Germany, and all 
things look German. The houses are half, often 
more than half, barn, but they look neat and tidy ; the 
house end is always white-washed, and the windows 
filled with blooming plants. I never saw geraniums 
bloom as they do here. Wheat harvest is at its 
height, and the harvesters look very picturesque, the 
women in bright dresses and aprons, and tlhe oxen 
very patient. We passed many peat bogs and provi- 
dent supplies of winter fuel. It was 8 o'clock when 
we reached Munich, and supper was late. 

3d.—We have had a good walk, making our- 
selves familiar with our present surroundings. Many 
of the buildings look old and time-worn, but the 
stores are attractive. We see many sights unusual 
to us, among them women street-cleaners, as well as 
women greasirg the curves of the street car tracks. 
I can now report a very interesting afternoon, and 
that there is much to see in Munich. We took a 
carriage and found an English-speaking guide, who 
showed us faithfully about the city. Our first call 
was at the gallery of the old masters. Many of their 
pictures are very beautiful in coloring, and some so 
familiar I felt almost guilty not to devote more time 
to them. However, I have not a picture-loving or 
an appreciative party. They were much more inter- 
ested in our visit to the royal stables, where they saw 
200 royal horses, beautifully cared for, and hosts of 
regal sleighs and carriages. 

Munich is rich in art—the streets are adorned 


with beautiful statues, and even the frescoes are not 


confined to the interiors. One royal palace was gor- 
geously painted on the outside, with the history of 
the royal family of Bavaria. 

We agree that it would be a mistake not to make 
an effort to see the Passion Play, when so near it this 
summer, though, personally, I care but little about it. 

Villager Edel’s, Oberammergau, 4th.—We had a 
pleasant three hours’ ride from Munich this morning, 
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passing through a beautiful country of hills, lakes, 
and neatly-harvested fields, and climbing up to quite 
an altitude. You know the pictures of Oberammer- 
gau, and so can judge something of our surroundings. 
It was a novel sight to alight from the car and see so 
many strange things; especially noticeable was the 
dress of the Tyrolese peasants. The men were pic- 
turesque in the short pants, the stocking which covers 
only the calf of the leg, leaving both ankle and knee 
bare, long hair, and wide, green hat with cockade in 
the back. A silent little boy, who could speak no 
English, brought us here, where we are more than 
comfortable. It is anew house, and newly-furnished, 
scrupulously clean, and some time 1 will show you 
how the embroidered top sheet is carefully buttoned 
over the four edges of the down quilt. The garden 
is filled with blooming plants, more fine roses than I 
have seen since the June bloom. There are sixteen 
guests here, all speaking English. Our hest, a 
builder, is away all day, so we have not seen him, but 
Frau Edel, who speaks no English, has a most re- 
fined and interesting face. The seventeen-year old 
son is a student, and away at college. Two younger 
children are at home. We had a fine dinner, soup, 
real brook trout, beef, potatoes, sauce, and salad, the 
first apple pie says since we left home, and 
Bavarian pears to wind up. We are not likely to 
starve on such a menu, and will perhaps have no need 
for the crackers we bought in case the anticipated 
sausages were more than we could stand. Just in 
front of the house, the littkhe Ammer river hurries 
along under its many foot biidges. All along are 
platforms where clothes have been washed all the 
afternoon, the women leaning over on their knees, 
and without any boards. Unfortunately it has rained 
hard evér since we came, with no appearance ofa 
“ let up.”’ 


We are prepared for it, however, and have been 
out under umbrellas through the quaint town. You 
would be pleased with the cleanliness of it; even the 
humblest homes have dainty curtains to the windows 
and many blooming plants. ‘“John’”’ lives next to 
us, and the ‘“ Rabbi’ came in on business. They 
certainly have nice faces, and we cannot help feeling 
interested in the earnest peasants, who speak to us 
politely on the crooked streets. Their bright dresses 
make pretty patches of color All is in preparation 
for the ‘“ representation’’ to-morrow, and we feel 
ourselves very fortunate to have such accommoda- 
tions. Weare told a ‘‘bed” means a seat in pro- 
portion to the class of room, so Frau Edel has se- 
cured ours, which ought to be good, if our room is 
an indication. Indeed, we have two bed-rooms, and 
attached a nice sitting-room with centre table and 
sofa. 

At 7.30 a. m. a cannon is fired to have every one 
in his seat ready to begin at 8. An hour and a half 
is allowed for dinner, and then the play continues 
until 5. p.m. The boys have photos of the ‘‘ Christ,” 
—Anton Lang, who put his signature on for them. 

5th.—We have seen the Passion Play, sitting all 
day on hard benches in the cold and damp, and still 
say we are glad to have been here. It is really sur- 





prising what these people in their simple way have 
accomplished. The play is more impressive than we 
expected, not too painfully realistic, and has in it 
some valuable lessons. 1] am glad we came prepared 
for cold weather, as we have found it, and it was 
pleasant to have Frau Edel take us to the great por- 
celain stove, which gives out a comfortable heat. We 
regret not having bright sunshine to heighten the 
coloring on the stage. The costumes are very beau- 
tiful, and certainly remarkable, when we consider they 
were designed by Herr Lang, director of the wood- 
carving school here, and all made by the sewing wo- 
men of the town. Fraulein Lang has made 667 
costumes in the last year. The people are most in- 
teresting and intelligent, far in advance of many such 
places. They have a fine water supply brought from 
the mountains, as well as a good sewage system. 
They are self-respecting, devout, and reverential. 
Before each performance they have behind the stage 
a time of silent prayer, and the whole thing is full of 
meaning to them. We do not wonder they cling to 
such a time-honored custom as this is. ’ 








CONDITIONS IN INDIA: LETTERS FROM 
FRIENDS. 


We extract as below from letters of Friends’ missionaries in India, 
published in the Friend, London, of 24th ult. 


FROM JOSEPH TAYLOR, SIHORE. 

Dear FrIEND,—John Lampard and myself have just 
reached Sihore by way of Gujerat, the Panch Mahals, 
and Central India. At the date of our arrival in 
Bombay (July 28th) the morning papers recorded no 
rainfall having yet taken place in districts of the 
former Province; but coincident with our coming 
rain has fallen, somewhat relieving the blank hope- 
lessness of the people. On either side of the Bom- 
bay, Baroda, and Central India Railway the ground 
was quite bare, and the trees bare stumps, from which, 
as we were passing, the people were cutting the new 
leaves for fodder, the smaller branches having long 
since been lopped off. Instead of grazing herds, only 
here and there a solitary emaciated pair of bullocks 
were seen. 

At Baroda, where heavy rain had been falling 
steadily two or three days when we reached it, things 
were looking green and cheerful already; but 
further north, at Anand, only an inch had hitherto 
fallen. Owing to the death of cattle from here to 
Godhra, we understand Government is giving culti- 
vators light hand-ploughs through the medium of 
the relief funds. East of Godhra and to Sihore rain 
has fallen in large degree, and the same scarcity of 
cattle does not prevail. We passed the Viceroy’s 
special train taking Lord Curzon on a tour of in- 
spection to Gujerat. It is over 100 years since 
famine is said to have visited many of these fertile 
districts. We also passed trains conveying cattle in 
large numbers; a great many of those previously 
sent here died owing to the delay of the rains. 

In Gujerat the previous visitation of plague had 
thinned the population, and having had to leave their 
villages for sanitary reasons and camp in the fields, 
they were unable to store grain locally, but sold it; 











when the famine began they therefore had only cash 
instead of food, and with doubled prices the distress 
soon became very bad. It was touching once more 
to see the saddening and sickening sights of the 
Poor-houses—only too familiar to us from our expeti- 
ences in the Central Provinces in 1896-7. 

We had native fellow-passengers who gave us 
much information, but dare not let their names be 
given. One resident ina Native State told us he had 
been already fined for having privately given informa- 
tion as to the deaths and distress, which had appeared 
in a vernacular paper, and so reached the knowledge 
of others than the State authorities. 

There are still 10,000 people on our mission re- 
lief works of all kinds at Sihore. 


jd of 8th mo., 1900. JosEPpH TAYLOR. 


FROM EDWARD J. BUTLER, HOSHANGABAD. 
Dear FRIEND,—Notwithstanding the good rain Hos- 
hangabad district has been favored with, the need for 
famine relief here seems to be increasing. Every day 
brings a crowd of fresh applicants for work, and the 
number at the Government food kitchen, managed by 
George Clark, has leapt up from 70 to 800 during the 
last month. The following figures for the district 
show how matters stand : 

Total number on Total number receiving 

Government gratuitous relief from 
relief works. Government. 
Week ending July 3, 43,532 40,941 
= " ae 23,162 87,411 

The number of relief workers has decreased because 
of the withdrawal of the farmers and their laborers 
to the fields, but in very many cases this has only 
been possible with the aid of loans or gifts obtained 
from Government, or from the Lord Mayor’s or local 
famine relief funds, so that many of the farmers are 
really dependent at present on relief given them in 
advance. Prices remain high, and show no indica- 
tion of falling. There is, therefore, no abatement of 
the distress so far, but we are grateful for the good 
prospects. Rain has fallen steadily all over the dis- 
trict since July 12th; 161% inches up to the 24th in 
all, and the weather continues showery._ 

We have distributed about twelve hundred rupees 
to poor farmers in and around Hoshangabad. Many 
of them perhaps have been helped before, but as 
several of them, notwithstanding this, have had to 
fall back on the local food kitchens for their daily 
bread, we feel they are very suitable subjects for us 
to deal with. It means very much for a respectable 
man to come to this. Theoretically it does not in- 
volve the violation of caste, as all the food is cooked 


by Brahmins, but in practice it is considered as equiva- | 


lent to that, and many prefer to remain hungry for 


days before they will yield the point. These sums, 


nominally loans, have been given out for bullocks, 
seed, weeding, and support. Here is a poor fellow 


who has fifteen acres of land waiting to be sown ; he | 


used to own three or four pairs of oxen, but this last 
season of drought left him with only one pair, and 


they barely fit for work. He proceeds to plough his | 


fields, but before the work is half done one bullock 
of his pair dies. We have helped many such cases, 
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giving them sufficient to get another bullock, perhaps 
two or three rupees for seed, and five rupees with 


which to hire one or two extra laborers for weeding 
the crops. 


George E. Clark has a variety of works going 
on, quite enough for two or three architects to look 
after—buildings in several parts of Hoshangabad, as 
well as others which are under his supervision at 
Sioni Malwa, Itarsi,and Sohagpur. In Hoshangabad 
wells are also being dug, and are now being finished, 
and a good deal of road work is goingon. This latter 
gives scope for the largest number of unskilled 
laborers, and recently the number rose to 3,000. 

Apart from the above, we are keeping twelve 
families of weavers busy ; including the children, 
thirty-seven are thus supported. They turn out about 
100 pieces of cloth per week. Over 100 homes, 
where there are Hindu or Mohammedan purdah 
women, are receiving a good deal of support. We 
give them needlework, supplying them with ready- 
cut kurtas, and paying them from four to six pice 
a-piece for the sewing. Thus a class of very needy 
people, of whom it is difficult to get particulars, and 
therefore difficult to help except by indiscriminate 
distributions of cash or grain, is reached, and more 
or less provided for. Nathu Lal and his wife, Indu 
Bai, are keeping this work going. It is no small 
task, as they produce about 200 kurtas per day. 

The above work and that done by the weavers 
means a large accumulation of clothing. This we 
are distributing in the Poor-houses and on relief 
works, under the superintendence of our missionaries, 
and a good deal is being sent to other missions for 
similiar distribution elsewhere. 

There are numbers of infirm and blind people to 
be helped. Many of these are sent to the food 
kitchen, but some we feel ought to be permitted to 
remain in their homes, and we have a list of forty odd 
who are receiving from one to two rupees per month 
each, their neighbors making up the deficiency with 
remnants of food. Some fifty or sixty people have 
passed through our Poor Hospital; of these some 
are still unfit for work, others, who have recovered, 
are now earning their bread, and some, of course, have 
succumbed. Poor souls, what a sad lot to die thus 
among strangers! Six weeks ago a poor starved- 
looking man brought his wife on his back, she was 
too weak to stand; but they are both better now—he 
is working, but she still need care and nursing. 
Three brothers, all afflicted with a strange kind o1 
paralysis, are among the Poor Hospital patients 
They say that it came on last autumn, and is due to 
eating /eora, an inferior grain. They have given me 
| the names of six others similarly affected, and I have 
| heard reports of people in other villages having been 
affected thus, in which cases also it was attributed to 
| the eating of ‘ora. 





Before closing this letter I should like to refer to 

the number of missionaries who have nobly laid 
| down their lives during this famine. I cannot give 
| all of their names, but some eight or ten cases have 
come to my knowledge. At times the total number 
in receipt of relief at all stations has mounted to 
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about 20,000. In the name of this great multitude 
of hungry and sorely afflicted people, we very grate- 
fully acknowledge the generosity which has raised the 
Friends’ Famine Relief Fund to such a noble figure. 


Epwarp J. BurLer. 
Hoshangabad, Eighth month 3. 


entitled, ‘‘America: Picturesque and Descriptive,"’ illu- 


strated by 75 full page photogravures, which Henry T. Coates 
& Co., of Philadelphia, will publish at once. 





Edna Dean Proctor, whose poems, chiefly on New Eng- 
land subjects, have won for her an enviable reputation, has in 
press with Houghton, Mifflin & Co. a new volume of verses 
which relates entirely to New Hampshire, her native State. 
The book will be issued at once, under the title ‘‘ A Mountain 
Maid, and Other Poems of New Hampshire.’’ It will be 
illustrated by a number of reproductions of photographs of 
some of the romantic mountain and other scenery of the 
‘* Old Granite State.”’ 


Tue ‘‘ Announcements of New Books '’ for autumn issue by 
the Macmillan Company, New York, is a substantial pam- 

















phlet of forty pages, and contains many titles of unusual 
interest. In history we note among others F. Marion Craw- 
ford’s work, ‘‘ Rulers of the South : Sicily, Calabria, Malta,"’ 
dealing with a region whose history is comparatively unfa- 
miliar; Hamilton W. Mabie’s book on Shakespeare; the 
first volume of the great work, ‘‘A General History of Modern 
times,’’ by Lord Acton, professor of modern history at Cam- 
bridge, England; W. Carew Hazlitt’s ‘‘The Venetian Re- 
public’’ ; the third volume of President (South Carolina 
Historical Society) Edward McCurdy’s history of South Caro- 
lina; and an interesting collection of papers by that lucid 
and vigorous writer Frederic Harrison, ‘‘ The Meaning of 
History, and Other Historical Essays.’’ 

The books in the department of Travel and Description 
make a striking list. Two of these, illustrated, are those by 
the anonymous German author, ‘‘ The Solitary Summer,”’ 
(a new edition), and ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden."’ 
There are also Alice Morse Earle’s study of ‘: Stage Coach 
and Tavern Days,’’ Clifton Johnson's ‘‘ Along French By- 
ways,’’ and Katharine Lee Bates’s ‘‘Spanish Highways and 
Byways."’ In Art and Architecture there is an important and 
extended list of titles, and the same may be said of other 
departments. The publishers announce that a complete cata- 


logue of their publications will be sent to any address on 
application. 
















The current issue of Mechans' Monthly has quite a wealth 
of pictorial illustrations, with descriptions to correspond. 
The Pin-Oak Avenue on the Concourse at Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, —the water-garden in the Catskill Rural Ceme- 
tery, New York.—a Lily Scene in a Chicago Garden are 
among them. The place of honor, the Prang chromo, is 
given to a Texan flower this time, the Tree Mallow Anoda— 
every portion of the United States, in turn, getting a wild- 
flower illustration. 

This magazine will send a specimen copy, gratis, by ad- 
dressing the publishers, Thomas Meehan and Sons, German- 
town, Philadelphia. 





An immense work, ‘‘ Birds of America,’’ in twenty vol- 
umes, is about to be published by the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. It is nowin the hands of the printer. The 
author is Prof. Robert Ridgeway, of Wabash county, Illinois, 
and it represents his life work. The illustrations are all taken 
from life, and are reproduced in colors from paintings made 
for the purpose by the best obtainable artists. 

The Smithsonian Institution has also just published a two- 
volume report on the fishes of Porto Rico, with colored illus- 
trations made from life. In order to secure them the artists 
went to Porto Rico, and when the fish had been captured they 
were placed in deep, narrow glass cases through which strong 
currents of water were forced, so that the fish was compelled 
to remain stationary and keep up his natural motions of 
swimming. 

Like all reports issued by the Smithsonian, 'these are not 
to be had for money. The law creating the Institution de- 
clared that its efforts were to be directed to the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and its publications are given away free 
of cost to duly accredited scientists only. 





Joel Cook, author of ‘‘ England: Picturesque and De- 
scriptive,’’ has written an important work in three volumes, 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Joun J. CORNELL and wife, who had been absent from Balti- 
more for the summer months, have returned to their home in 
that city, 1725 Madison avenue. 


Elisha H. Walker, of Baltimore, who has been abroad 


with his family for some months, is on his way home, having 
-sailed on the 12th instant. 


the continent, in Switzerland, and elsewhere. 


They spent considerable time on 


In a note from Mary L. Hogue, Marshalltown, Iowa, on 


the 4th instant, she mentions that her husband, Thomas E. 
Hogue, had recently a very severe illness, but was better. 
They have sold out at Marshalltown, and are removing to 


West Liberty. She adds: ‘‘ Our weather good and fall-like, 
now.”’ 


#§ Helen and Alice Lippincott, of Riverton, N. J., who have 
been abroad during the past summer, sailed from Antwerp, 
in the Kensington, of the International Navigation Company's 
line, on the rst instant, for New York. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TO FLORENCE. 


IF to thee some kindly deed 
Has been given, 

Know it is an angel thought 
Fresh from heaven. 

Give it tender resting place 
In thy heart ; 

It will help thee lovingly 
Act thy part. 

There are many to be helped, 
Do it now ; 

A sweet peace within thyself 
Tells thee how. 

We are here just to bless 
By our love, 

*Tis the precious link that binds 
To God above. 


Richmond, Ind. E. S. W. 





OXFORD University does not seem to be wholly given over 


to the craze for jingoism. Three young men from that uni- 


versity, Francis W. Hirst, Gilbert Murray, and J. L. Ham- 
mond, have just published a strong anti-imperialistic book in 
London, in which they reassert forcibly the doctrines of 
English liberalism. Mr. Hirst says that ‘‘ militarism and 
excessive expenditure on armaments both feed and are fed by 
calculated panics and inevitable wars, which serve at the 
same time to prevent domestic reforms.’”’ 


A FLorIDA man has purchased 300 acres of swamp land 
near Swan Bridges, and will turn it into a breeding-place for 
alligators. These reptiles are becoming scarce, owing to the 
activity of Northern hunters, and, as there is a steady demand 
for alligator skin, the speculator hopes to do well. 


A CHICAGO firm has set up a line of automobiles to trans- 
port passengers between its store and one of the railroad sta- 
tions for five cents. 
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HOW TO CURE WORRY. 


Worry kills. It wears upon the brain as dropping 
water wears away stone. The habit must be killed 
by eternal vigilance, resolution, and good sense. 
Worry, like bad air or an obnoxious person, must be 
driven out, and the best way to drive either out is by 
the introduction of the good. You can fill your 
mind with comforting, calming thoughts, leaving no 
room for the harassing ones. You can flood out the 
enemy, just as by pouring a stream of clear water 
into a tumbler filled with discolored liquid you can 
soon force out the muddy contents of the glass, and 
leave it filled with liquid crystal. 

Don’t let events depress you. Maintain your 
equilibrium, and let mind rule matter and good sense 
judge events. The emotional nature is always watch- 
ing for a chance to exploit itself. Keep it in reserve, 
ready for every touch of human feeling, responsive 
to goodness, honor, cheerfulness, and all healthy 
feeling, but do not allow it to tinge your understanding 
or in any way affect your sane view of business or 
the affairs of life. Check expression when bitter or 
sombre feeling has the best of you. To say how 
sad or perplexed you feel when your heart sinks for 
the moment deepens your inward troubles, and at the 
same time spreads it to outside people. You would 
not spread disease; do not spread mental distress. 
Your desponding words, bursting impulsively from a 
full heart in the presence of a friend, add to the bur 
dens of another human being—one, perhaps, already 
weighed down by cares and anxieties. To so speak 
is to allow yourself to be overborne by “things”’ 
ruled by the natural course of the world. You can 
not rule the world, it is true, but you have the power 
to rule your part of it—that is, yourself. Don’t hate 
and don’t worry. This is the advice given by a hale 
and beneficent old man to those who asked him for 
the secret of length of days. He might have added, 
Don’t get angry.—[Woman’s Home Companion. | 


Sucu well known English garden plants as the phlox and 
the verbera have run wild over hundreds of acres of sandy 
Texan and Australian plains. 


As a result of the consolidation of twenty-two of the 
largest laundry concerns in Chicago into one corporation 
prices have advanced. The capitalization of the combine is 
$2,000,000. 


Ir is said in German court circles that Queen Victoria 
will visit Dowager Empress Frederick next month, unless the 
latter's condition meanwhile should considerably improve, 
which is not probable. 


THE poet Longfellow’s daughter, and two of his grand- 
children, the ‘‘ Dana boys,’’ sons of R. H. Dana, have been 
visiting the Ojibway Indians (or Chippeways), on the islands 
which they occupy in Lake Huron, thirty miles from Sault 
Ste. Marie. The Indians cherish the poet's memory, on 
account of ‘‘ Hiawatha,"’ and Miss Longfellow has been 
adopted as a member of their tribe. 


AccORDING to Professor L. O. Howard, Chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology, at Washington, the honey industry 
has shown marked development in recent years, and there are 
to-day more than 300,000 persoas engaged in it, the value of 
the product being $20,000,000. There are 110 apiarian soci- 
eties and eight journals devoted to theindustry. Much of the 
honey is exported, England being the chief purchaser. Nor 
has the limit by any means been reached. 





Cruelty of Militarism. 


COMMENTING on the influence of Militarism, the New York 
Evening Post says it— 

‘*—means that gradual accustoming to cruelties and bar- 
barities which is the virus in the veins of our soldiers in the 


Philippines and of the English in South Africa. « Pillage is 
a good thing,’’ writes the South African correspondent of the 
London Morning Post; ‘‘ithas a salutary effect upon the 
inhabitants of the country through which we march.’’ The 
St. James's Gazette calls for deportation, if necessary, of the 
men, women, and children living in the Transvaal. One 
English newspaper declared that the Boer women found guilt, 
of carrying messages for their husbands and brothers in arms 
ought to be ‘either deported or hung.’’ The military jour- 
nal, the Broad Arrow, rails at Lord Roberts for his leniency 
and policy of ‘‘rose-water."’ 


The Children of Eve. 
Or Eve's maternity (says John W. Chadwick, in Harper's 
Bazar), the record gives no sign beyond the birth of he: 
three sons, and the indefinite ‘‘ sons and daughters’’ while 
she shared the intolerable length of Adam's life—nine hundred 
and thirty years. The story of Cain and Abel reflects the 
rivalries of early agricultural and nomadic life. It has been 
left to modern art to body forth the mystery of the first death 
smiting on the maternal heart. Eve, with the dead Abel 
lying cold and still across her knee, is one of the most beau- 
tiful pieces of sculpture in our (New York City) Metropolitan 
Museum. It is not the less beautiful because it represents a 


universal mystery, involving the last mother whose son is 
dead equally with the first. 





Arbitration in Labor Disputes. 
The Record, Philadelphia. 


THE remarkably successful plan adopted by employers and 
employés in France for the settlement of labor disputes de- 
serves earnest attention in this country. 


It would seem that not only is the principle of arbitration 
most successfully in operation in France, but that the two 
parties in interest have found it possible to establish a practical 
tribunal in which both have confidence, and to which the 
minor disputes that might otherwise lead to serious trouble 
may be brought for settlement. In the forty years during 
which the system has been in operation over 7,000 cases have 
been settled, and but twenty-three strikes have occurred in the 
particular trade to which reference is made. 

While the belief in arbitration as the most successful 
method of deciding differences between employers and em- 
ployés is gaining ground daily in this country, there is no 
doubt that many disputes might be settled before they should 
become acute enough to require arbitration if there were a 
harmonious coéperation on both sides to ascertain and adjust 
causes of complaint. 








In Linn county, Mo., a current news item says, a man 
wished to marry a widow who had seven children. With a 
view of avoiding all future trouble he obtained the consent of 
all the children and of the intended bride's father before get- 
ting a license. 


ALREADY, it is stated, more pensions have been applied 
for on account of the war with Spain than the number of men 
who saw actual fighting service in that war. In the 30,981 
pensions that have been applied for, a great number are for 
the widows whose husbands died of disease. 


J. E. SHOEMAKER, a Presbyterian missionary stationed at 
Ning-po, China, in a letter written to the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, under date of August Io, says that the 
missionaries, especially the Roman Catholics and English 
Methodists, are partly to blame for the anti-foreign uprising 
in China. He suggests that they refrain from interference in 
political affairs. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


A TERRIBLE calamity has been experienced in Galveston, 
and in the adjoining sections of Texas, the dimensions of 
which at this writing are not fully ascertained. A violent 
storm began about 2 o'clock on the morning of the 8th inst., 
the wind later attaining a height of 84 miles an hour (when 
the measuring instrument was blown away), and this was 
followed by flood which covered the city of Galveston several 
feet deep. Many houses were blown down ; in fact, it is said 
that few were uninjured, and many hundreds, possibly some 
thousands, of persons were crushed or drowned. The worst 
of the storm was after night on the 8th, the wind and waters 
rising steadily until about 1.45 next morning, when they 
began to abate. | 

THE population of Galveston is stated to be about 39,000. 
The city stands upon an island, with an elevation of only six | 
or eight feet above the level of the Gulf of Mexico, so that it | 
has previously suffered severely from floods. It has a large 
commerce, with steamships running to European ports, and 
is the third largest cotton mart of the United States. It is 
said to be the richest city of its size in the country. 

REPORTS on the 11 inst. confirm the terrible loss of life 
and destruction of property in Texas. The number dead at 
Galveston is estimated at 3,000 by the local committee, and | 
5,000 by the Mayor. Martial law has been declared. Hun- 
dreds of dead bodies were gathered up, placed on barges, 
and sent out to sea, and thrown overboard, there being, it is 
said, no other way of disposing of them. At least 5,000 
families are reported as shelterless and destitute. Relief is 
asked, and is being sent from all quarters. Nearby cities 
will take the women and children temporarily. 


| 
| 
Tue Chinese Emperor has appointed Li Hung Chang to 
conduct negotiations for peace, and has issued an edict order- 
ing him to proceed at once to Peking, where he will codperate 
with Prince Ching. The latter is the friend of the foreigners 
and helped protect them in Peking during the siege. The 
course taken by the United States has been apparently un- 
steady, but in general it has favored peace negotiations. Its | 
troops will probably be withdrawn from Peking, and some of | 
them sent to the Philippines. There is news confirmatory of 
many missionaries having been killed at inland places during 
the rising in the summer. 

FURTHER military operationsin the Transvaal Republic 
have been generally favorable to the British, the Boer forces 
being forced farther back into the mountain region. They | 
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still hold out, however, and appear likely to do so for some 
time. There is no report of return of the British troops to 
England. Christian De Wet, who has been among the most 
active of the Boer commanders, and who is operating south 
of Pretoria, is reported as saying that he would fight on tothe 
end, as he had now no other object in life, his sons having 
been killed in the war, and his wife dying ‘‘ broken-hearted.”’ 

THE State election in Vermont was held on the 4th instant. 
The Republican candidate for Governor had 31,528 more 
votes than the Democratic candidate. The State election in 
Maine was held on the rothinstant. The early returns indi- 
cated that the Republican candidate for Governor would have 
about 32,000 votes more than the Democratic. If this should 
be verified, it would be a Republican loss of 11 per cent., 
and a Democratic gain of 20 per cent., as compared with the 
gubernatorial vote in 1896. In the county, Cumberland, in 
which the city of Portland is situated, the Prohibition candi- 
date for sheriff was elected, there being much dissatisfaction 
with the incumbent of the office for his lax administration of 
the prohibitory law. 


THE Arctic expedition directed by the Duke of Abruzzi, 
the Italian explorer, returned last week to Norway, having 
accomplished the nearest approach yet made to the North 
Pole. The ship was called the Ste//a Polare, and left Chris- 
tiania, Norway, on June 21, 1899. She was fast in the ice 
eleven months, and the members of the party suffered great 
hardships ; three died. They were obliged to kill and eat 
their sledge dogs. Members of the party, making a ‘‘ dash’’ 
effort, reached 86 degrees, 33 minutes. The highest point 
previously reached was by Dr. Nansen, 1895, being 86 de- 
grees, 14 minutes. 

LARGE shipments of coal, mostly bituminoas, are being 
made from this country to Europe. Reports are made daily 
of new orders for export, and new shipments. Coal is scarce, 
and prices have risen in England, France, Germany, and 
Russia. A Pittsburg company, on the sth inst., announced 
that it had received an order for 75,000 tons, to be shipped 
to England, from Baltimore. An Altoona company, on the 


| same date, announced large shipments to Mediterraneanports. 





THE coldest temperature experienced by Sir George 
Newnes’s expedition to the South Pole was fifty-two degrees 
below zero, and occurred in August. The party discovered 
near Robertson Bay mountains exceeding 12,000 feet in 
height, and penetrated farther to the sonth (seventy-eight de- 
grees, fifty minutes) than sie: — ious meee, 











*,* The regular meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the General Conference of 


NOTICES. | | sauumnone a mexsuvy 
*.*The Monthly Meeting of Friends of | een. 
Philadelphia held at Race Street, will take DAVIB-CGHAMBERS 
place on Fourth-day next, the 19th, in the | PAHNESTOCK 2 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. | awonor ee 
os | - = Cincinnati 
*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place on BRADLEY ssaossr 
Fifth-day next, the 20th, in the afternoon, at 3 
o’ clock. re \ New York. 
*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Bucks 
County First-day School Union, will be held at UNION 
Solebury, Pa., Ninth month 22, 1900, at 10 30 SOUTHERN) 
a. m. sunretas } cricage. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. i 
IsABEL L. WORTHINGTON, Clerk 
RoBerT KENDERDINE, } ae | MISSOURI (| ouis. 
titan RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


HEN you see ea paint cracking 





peeling or falling off the house 
in shreds, you may be sure 
it was ot painted with Pure 
White Lead, but with some mixture of Zinc, 
Barytes, etc. 

Pure White Lead unites with Linseed 
oil to form an elastic coating that never cracks 
nor peels. It is the good, old-fashioned 
paint that lasts. To be sure of getting 
Pure White Lead, see that the package 


bears one of the brands named in margin. 


. = : Philadelphia. 

Friends’ Associations will be held on Seventh- MORLEY = For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
day, Ninth month 22d, at 1.30°"p.m., in the canes Cleveland. Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
Young Friends’ Association Building, corner of Salem, Mass. obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
15th and Cherry Sts., Phila. ae ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “Uncle Sam’s Ex- 

On behalf of the Committee. KENTUCKY sas perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 
SUSANNA M. GARRETT, Secretary. ; 
(Coatiioad on* fact tke) National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


THE weather in India is promising for crops. Excellent 
rain has fallen in all the famine tracts, and the winter sowings 
are practically assured. 


Suips entering New York bay recently complain that they 
narrowly escaped shells fired from the United States ‘‘ proving 
grounds’’ at Sandy Hook. 


Tue British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in sessién at Bradford, England, last week, decided to admit 
women to membership in the association. 


THE Mayor of Trinidad, Cuba, on the 7th inst., tele- 
graphed to Havana for assistance, saying that a cyclone on 
the sth destroyed the crops of the district, and that the peo- 
ple are destitute. Fifteen inches of rain fell at Santiago on 
the same day. 


ARTHUR SEWALL, the ship-builder of Bath, Maine, and 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President in 1896, died on the 
5th inst., aged 64 years. 


THE anti-imperialist faction led by T. M. Osborne, who 
will not vote either for McKinley or Bryan, held a meeting in 
New York on the sth inst., and nominated, under the name 
of the National Party, Donelson Caffery, of Louisiana, for 
President, and Archibald M. Howe, of Massachusetts, for 
Vice-President. 


In the case of the Hatfield, Pa., railroad wreck, reported 
last week, the Coroner's jury censured the conductor and en- 
gineer of the excursion train, the train despatcher in Phila- 
delphia, and a telegraph operator. All will be tried in the 
Montgomery county courts, excepting perhaps Davis, the 
engineer, who is in the hospital and may not recover. 














*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Providence, on First-day, Ninth 
month 16, 1900, at 2,30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar 
terly Meeting have made the following appoint- 
ments for Ninth month : 

Cape May Meeting-house, near Sea View 
Station, Ninth month 16, 11 a. m. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 
NINTH MONTH: 

17. Jilinoig Y. M., Mt. Palatine, J1l. 

29. Scipio Q. M., Scipio N. Y 





*.* The Annual Meeting held in the large 
Meeting-house at Warrington, Pa., will occur 
Ninth month 23, when there is usually a very 
large attendance from the country around, being 
the only meeting held there. The attention of 
ministers and other Friends is called to this 
occasion and they will be welcomed and hos 
pitably cared for. Address Wm. R. Cook, 
Dillsburg, Pa. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Ninth month as follows: 

NIn1H MONTH: 

16. Hopewell, Va. 

23. Oxford, Pa. 

30. Deer Creek, Md. 

TENTH MONTH: 
7. Woodlawn, Va. | 

14. Broad Creek. 

JouHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 





UP THE HUDSON. 
SPECIAL EXCURSION VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

On Seventh-day of next week, the 22d inst.. 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run a 
special excursion to the ‘*‘ Upper Hudson,”’ 
under personal escort. 

Special train will leave Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 7.39 a. m., stopping at princi 
pal points between Philadelphia and Trenton, 
and the iron steamboat Sirus has been specially 
chartered for that day. 

A stop will be made at Cranston’s Dock at 
West Point, giving those who disembark an 
hour and a half at that point, and enabling 
them to view the United States Military 
Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no stop 
will be made at Newburgh, although the 
steamer will run to a point off that city and 
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gsOLUTELy PURE 





No other aid so great to the housewife, 
no other agent so useful and certain in 
making delicious, pure and wholesome 
foods, has ever been devised. 





There are imitation baking powders, sold cheap, by 
many grocers. They are made from alum, a poison- 
ous drug, which renders the food injurious to health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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Tickets will be sold at the following round- 
trip rates: From Philadelphia, Bristol, and 
intermediate stations, $2.50; Trenton, $2.00; 
Tulpohocken, Westmoreland, and intermediate 
stations, $2.50; Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen's 
Lane, $2 60; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill, $2 70. 

At Germantown Junction connection will be 
made with regular trains from Chestnut Hill 
Branch. 

Tickets good only on special train and con- 
nections at above points. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTIED TRIPS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


September 20, October 4 ard 18 are 
the remaining dates for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company's popular ten-day excursions to 
Niagara Falls, from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Special train will leave 
Washington 8 a m., Baltimore 9.05 a. m. 

Excursion of September 20 from Philadelphia 
will run via Manunka Chunk and the Delaware 
Valley; special train will leave Broad Street 
Station 8a. m.; on other dates special train 
will leave Philadelphia at 8.10 a. m. 

Round-trip tickets will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster ; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg; $6.90 
from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, 
Palmyra, New Brunswick, and principal inter- 
mediate stations. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connect- 
ing trains, stop-over privileges, and further 
information apply to nearest ticket agent, or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 


AN AUTUMN OUTING, 
GEITYSBURG, LURAY, NATURAL BRIDGE, RICH- 
MOND, OLD POINT COMFORT, AND 
WASHINGTON. 


A nine-day personally-conducted tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Battle- 
field of Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and 
Washington will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia in a special train of Pullman cars on 
Tuesday, October 9. The party will be in 
charge of a tourist agent and an experienced 
chaperon. A whole day will be spent on the 
Battlefield of Gettysburg, a carriage drive with 
lectures by an able guide being included in the 
ticket. Ample time will be allowed at Luray 
and Natural Bridge to view the wondrous 
natural formations. Sunday, October 14, will 
be spent at Old Point Comfort. At Richmond 
and Washington opportunities will be presented 
to visit all the points of interest under intelli- 
gent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary 
expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents, 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 
4 Court Street, or Pennsylvania Annex, foot 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


A SCOTTISH prison chaplain, recently 
appointed, entered one‘of the cells on his 
round of inspection, and with much pom- 
posity thus addressed the prisoner who 
occupied it: ‘Well, my man, do you 
know who I am?’’ ‘No, nor I dinna 
care!’’ was the nonchalant reply. 
‘* Well, I'm your new chaplain.’’ ‘‘ Oh, | 
ye are? Then I hae heard o’ ye before !"’ | 
‘*And what did you hear?’’ returned 
the chaplain, his curiosity getting the 
better of his dignity. ‘‘ Well, I heard 
that the last twa kirks ye were in ye | 
preached them baith empty; but ye 
willna find it such an easy matter to do 
the same wi’ this one.’’—[The King. ] 





THE spot on which the original Baldwin | 
apple grew has been marked by a monv- | 
ment. The northwest is talking of doing | 
something of the kind for the one known | 
as Wealthy, introduced to public notice | 
by the late Peter M. Gideon, of Minnesota, | 
which has proved to be as great a public | 
blessing to the fruit-growing and fruit- | 
eating interests of that section as the | 
Baldwin has been to the East.— 
[Meehans’ Monthly. | 


THE British Postmaster General has | 
issued an order to postoffice clerks that | 
‘* Esq.’’ shall be used in the future in | 
addressing all male correspondents unless | 
they ‘‘are evidently laborers, personal | 
servants, or tradesmen.’’ In case of | 
doubt, the ‘‘ Esq.’’ must be used. De- | 
positors in postal savimgs banks are not | 
entitled to the ‘‘ Esq.”’ 


THE Australians are trying to obtain a 
market in London for the passion fruit, 
which is so popular at the Antipodes. 


GROUNDS FOR COMPLAINT. 


In coffee there are often grounds for 
complaint, —the great trouble is inferiority 
of quality. 

Try Ingram’s Blended. 


10 ibs. for $2 00. ! 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


GEORGE B. Cock, STENOGRAPHER, 


Room 719, Girard Building, 
N. E. cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
Telephone 3-56-53 D. 





ER. 


| WOMEN’S BLACK 


| MEN’S COTTON 


| filled. 


lil 


E BUY lan?p-chimneys 

Why the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to seli 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “‘pearl top ’’and 
“pearl glass’ do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it _— can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address 


Maceeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4 Your 


» SAVE % Your FUEL 


~ 
fusing THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST $2.00 AND UP. 
= Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
a Write for booklet on economy in heating 


homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


38 Furnace Strect, Rochester, N. Y, 


Hosiery Specials 


We mention several lots priced 


considerably under true worth : 


WOMEN’S BLACK COTTON HOSE— 
full regular made, with high spliced 
heels and double soles—18c a pair, 
3 pairs for 50 cents. 

COTTON HOSE— 

with extracted figures—25 cents. 

HALF HOSE—both 

Autumn and Winter weights, in black 

and colors; all from a great German 


Have high spliced heels and 
double soles ; 


maker. 
the regular 25c quality— 
here at 18c, 3 pairs for 50 cents. 


| MEN'S SEAMLESS HALF HOSE—of 


extra quality ; made of combed Egyp- 


tian yarn; in black, colors and un- 
bleached—12 %c a pair. 


CHILDREN’S RIBBED COTTON 
HOSE—sizes 6 to 8% only ; fully worth 
25c a pair—18c, or 3 pairs for 50 cents. 


Orders by mail prompily and accurately 


Address orders ‘* Department C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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611-613 CHESTNUT STRE*, 




















CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,000.00 

CAL IT 34 s+ hoe eh 250,000.00 
SN So Dias oe inte inne: A 50,000.00 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS,” 2.2: 38,026.39 | 





Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insurcd, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators ind others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


eee B. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


J. Borrow Winpenny, 
Warren G. Grirrirn, 
Samugc Bancrort, Jr , 
Evwarp G. McCo tun, 
Avrrep |. Puiuirs. 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Georce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. SavREs, Frank W. Paut, 
EpGar Dup ey Faries. 


















































Nicuoras Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
Joseru R. Rwoaps, 
Joun F. Lewss, 
Tuomas R. Git, 























J.T. JACKSON & CO., | 


Real Estate Brokers,| _ 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) | 























Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 








Because of the low rates 

OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 

desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 

for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 

H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 

secured on improved lands in a substantially de- | 

veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For penmeten oar, 

ISAAC FORSYTH 

503 Provident ees Phited’ a, Pa 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
—~~4 negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on | 














































































































Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
Carpenters, BuiLpEers, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 - St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charlies W Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 












































CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 3714 Woodstock Street, 


Ellwood Sancock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 











\ Philadelphia, Pa 


















































F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 











712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 














Branch, 1707 N. Broad St. 

















409 Chestnut Street. 


INTE LL AIGERSES. 









Merchants”Trust Company, The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


| insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Act# as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


Prectieet = SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; 


Vice President, T. at: BROWN; 


Vice President and Actuary, 


. WING; Manager of Insurance v Depertment, Iam ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. ROB. 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer di BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Actuary, DAVID 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL . TROTH; Sarees, C. WALTER BORTON. 
——_——— [SS = 
; To Repair ‘Whe L t F. 
Broken Arti- ere to 0Ca e 
cles use > a om 






Majors | 
af(ement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LATE R 
EMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING: RILMAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. 
HEAVY 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE, 
DOUBLE TRACKED. 
STEEL RAILS. STONE 


Royal Blue Lime to New York. | 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT SAFETY 
SPEED. 


AND 


Young Friends’ Review. 


— 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


——_ 


Monthly, 75 cents perannum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SASIPLE COPY. 


Please mention Fre 
LIGENCER, when answer 
ments in it. Thas is ob 
and to the advertisers. 
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WHY, IN THE “TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Central Southern Trunkline, 
e@iN.. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money ’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

St CKRAISING IN THE GuiF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WI1L MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don't delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, —) all information free. 


Address, WEMYSS, 
General meee and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
dergarten, School Supplies. 
g relating to the Kinder- 
s«tten and School. 


5. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


